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Our President Writes 


ASCA and the Future 


In previous issues of The School Counselor, reference has been made in 
this column to the remarkable growth and development of ASCA as the 
national professional organization for counselors, directors of guidance, and 
others active in the guidance of children and youth. We have reported the 
rapid growth in membership and the more definite identification of our 
mission in the group of personnel and guidance organizations comprising 
APGA. We have pointed with pride to the development of our journal, 
The School Counselor, the increased activation of national committees to 
study the role and relationships of counselors in elementary and secondary 
schools, the initiation of national projects such as definition of a program 
of elementary guidance, preparation of a handbook for parents on how to 
participate in college selection, ete. 

All of these and other activities are signs of a maturing professional or- 
ganization. But in this final column, as President of ASCA, I would like to 
look to the future and submit some problems which officers and members 
of this organization will need to face in the years ahead. 

1. Growth in membership will continue to stand in the forefront of our 
needs as well as our opportunities. In a nation-wide study Philip Deslin of 
the University of Michigan reported that administrators estimate that there 
will be approximately forty-four thousand counselors employed in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools of the United States by 1960-61. Of these, 
approximately twenty-three per cent will be full-time and thirty per cent 
will be employed half-time or more, and forty-two per cent will be less than 
half-time. It can be conservatively estimated that between fifteen and 
twenty thousand of these counselors and their supervisory and adminis- 
trative personnel in guidance will be able to meet the membership qualifi- 
cations of ASCA and will constitute the membership potential of this 
organization. ASCA must continue its enthusiastic and systematic efforts to 
enlist qualified counselors. 

2. With an inevitable and probably rapid growth in membership must 
come the involvement of greater numbers of the membership in ASCA activi- 
ties. One way to accomplish this will be to establish additional national 
and regional committees to work on projects of concern to counselors. In 
addition to committees now at work, future officers and members of the 
Board of Governors will need to consider establishment of committees to 
study such problems as: 

In-service methods of counselor training; 
Certification and training standards of counselors in the United States; 
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An inter-state plan for systematic exchange of pupil records; 
Role of the counselor in improving home-school-community relation- 
ships; 
Contribution counselors can make to curriculum development at the 
elementary and secondary levels; 
Evaluation of guidance services in the public schools. 
It is recognized that some of these topics will be studied by APGA com- 
mittees and some by NVGA and other associations having similar problems. 
Wherever possible, an inter-divisional or total APGA committee should be 
organized with ASCA as an active participating member. 

3. Such committee work may lead to the development of publications 
for use of counselors, pupils, parents, administrators, or the community at 
large. An expanded publications program to supplement THE ScHoon Coun- 
SELOR will need to be given consideration by the leaders of ASCA in future 
years. 

Of importance also will be the reports of committees and interest groups 
as part of the APGA convention each year. 

4. Development of a plan for representation of local and area counselors at 
our national conventions. To date our national business meetings have been 
attended by delegates elected at large. Every member of ASCA is welcome 
to attend these meetings; in fact, his attendance and participation are 
actively sought. However, in addition to this, it may be necessary to pro- 
vide representation for the counselor groups which exist or are being or- 
ganized, many as subgroups of APGA branches, in many parts of the 
country. How to provide this representation for regional and local counselor 
groups within the APGA structure is a problem worthy of continued atten- 
tion by the Board of Governors. 

These and other important problems will face ASCA in coming years. 
You, as a member of ASCA, have a responsibility to help reach effective 
solutions. 

* * * 

May I take this means for expressing to each officer and member of the 
Board of Governors, to the Editor of The School Counselor, to each com- 
mittee chairman and member my appreciation for your tremendous support 
and cooperation during the past year. We extend best wishes to Doug 
Dillenbeck and the new officers and Board members. Our congratulations 
and best wishes for an enjoyable and successful year. 








Faculty Interaction in a Guidance 
Program 


STanton D. PuLarror 


Counselor, West Babylon High School, West Babylon, New York 


“Guidance services are concerned with every child in the school.” This 
often quoted, but not so often practised statement is, with malice afore- 
thought, the keynote of this paper. In order for guidance to be applicable 
to, and available to every child, every member of the faculty must under- 
stand and appreciate the guidance point of view. When leadership in this 
area is given by the administrator of the school in cooperation with the 
licensed counselors, it is relatively simple to institute a comprehensive, 
realistically workable program. It is the word ‘comprehensive,’ inciden- 
tally, which proves to be the great stumbling block in many school systems. 
Unfortunately, there are still those who conceive of a guidance office as a 
“dumping ground” for behavior problems or as a “baby sitting” service 
for those teachers who are not capable of maintaining effective classroom 
discipline. 

Properly, guidance in the junior high school, for both the classroom 
teacher and the counselor, takes the nebulous, half-formed thoughts and 
ideas in the pupils’ minds and gradually and patiently helps the pupil plan 
his educational life with an eye to his emotional and vocational needs and 
interests. The development of a flexible mental attitude, with the ability 
to adapt to changing conditions, serves as preparation for high school and 
beyond where the complexities and decision-making situations are even 
more abundant. Guidance well recognizes and understands the needs of 
the talented pupil, the pupil with special interests, the handicapped pupil, 
the maladjusted pupil; but first and foremost guidance recognizes and 
understands the needs of the average pupil with average problems who 
is perhaps 80% of our school population. 


The Role of the Teacher 


In a comprehensive guidance program, as in all other facets of school 
life, the teacher is the focus around which the program is centered. The 
attitude of the classroom teacher in that teacher’s day by day contacts 
with pupils will determine, to a large extent, the tone and tenor of the 
school. It behooves us, then, to create an awareness on the part of the school 
faculty of the need for a mental hygiene approach. The Mental Health 
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Committee of the New York State Education Department has outlined 
the following procedures for achieving good mental health.! Good mental 
health is achieved when the needs of every individual are met for: (1) De- 
veloping a sense of personal worth by providing opportunities for each person 
to experience the satisfaction of his needs for belonging, achieving success 
in some activities, developing meaningful personal goals and values; (2) De- 
veloping good interpersonal relationships through experiencing the satisfac- 
tions of participating cooperatively with others and contributing to the 
achievement of group goals. 

Perhaps the following Ten Point Program for teachers will present an 
added clue for maintaining a ‘“‘guidance attitude” while teaching: (1) De- 
velop and retain a good sense of humor; (2) Develop warmth in your 
relationship with pupils; (3) Develop patience with your pupils’ idiosyn- 
crasies; (4) Develop the ability to put yourself in their place (Remember 
when you were that age?); (5) Develop a feeling of mutual confidence 
between you; (6) Develop the ability to praise as well as blame; (7) De- 
velop a spirit of flexibility which will allow you to work outside the “lesson 
plan;” (8) Develop the ingenuity to keep at least one step ahead of the 
class; (9) Develop a relaxed, comfortable attitude in the classroom; and 
(10) Develop the techniques of arousing interest and maintaining motiva- 
tion without creating fear. 

This list, fortunately, is not as formidable as it appears. For most teach- 
ers, these are the basic tenets accepted as gospel when in training. Some 
have lost faith in these ideals because authoritarianism is much simpler. It 
is obvious, however, that any program of ‘‘guidance-centered”’ education 
succeeds in direct proportion to the personality of the teacher, the rapport 
which she establishes between her pupils and herself, and the climate she 
establishes in the classroom in which they must live and grow.’ 

The Role of the Principal 

The administrator of a school has many duties and many claims on his 
time. He is responsible for the physical facilities, the curriculum, the budget, 
supplies and myriad minor and major details. None is more important, 
however, than the personal factor—the teachers and students who, in the 
last analysis, are primarily his responsibility. How pleasant it is to work 
for a ‘‘boss” who can and does greet each teacher pleasantly every morn- 
ing—and by her first name. The emotional climate of the school is set by 
just such little gestures. How much warmer will be the smile with which 
the teacher greets her students. And how wonderfully the students respond. 

' Removing Blocks to Mental Health in School, Mental Health Committee, State 


ducation Dept., Albany, N. Y. (1954) 
2 Gateways to Guidance, Board of Education, City of N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. (1953) 
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No program of guidance in education, no matter how brilliantly conceived 
and executed, can be truly effective in an atmosphere of insecurity, fear or 
dislike. The principal is responsible for developing worthwhile relationships 
through all his contacts with groups and individuals. One very effective 
and meaningful method is through the monthly conference. Old and new 
teachers alike benefit from discussions of such topics as: (1) Identifying the 
emotionally disturbed child; (2) Referring a child to Pupil Personnel Serv- 
ices; and (3) Maintaining complete and accurate pupil records. 

Helping parents to understand what the teachers and counselors are 
doing is another important task for the administrator. Nothing succeeds 
like success, and a teacher who is shown appreciation by the parents of the 
children in her class is far more apt to continue her teaching career than 
one who lacks this recognition of accomplishment. 


The Guidance Counselor 


Today’s guidance counselor is a far cry from the dean or grade advisor 
of years past. The job no longer consists of ‘‘telling the good kids what 
courses to take and sending the bad ones to detention.” Modern counseling 
is an art as different from that as today’s teaching is from ‘“‘Mark Hopkins 
on one end of a log and a boy on the other.” 

A review of recent literature on counseling shows a strong sprinkling of 
such words as ‘“non-directive, non-authoritarian, child-centered.” For the 
non-initiated, these are practically synonymous terms describing a tech- 
nique of counseling in which the counselor maintains an attitude without 
hostility or criticism. Furthermore, non-directive counseling “‘does not pre- 
pare the student to make changes after he leaves the counselor, rather, it 
is a process in which growth or changes are made.’ It is therefore the 
realization that the student will resist any attempt to jolt him from the 
well-worn grooves of habit and that he will resent being forced into an 
emotional upheaval. We all know the old cliche about leading a horse to 
water. We now are beginning to realize that we cannot make a child change 
his attitudes. What we hope to accomplish is to help him see the desira- 
bility of change and the need for personal growth and development. Alter- 
natives are weighed and workable plans adopted. 


Conclusion 


A cultural heritage of fear and war, depression and domination needs to 
be overcome. A healthy citizenry needs to be developed. It is the function 
of education to set its goals high and work slowly and thoroughly toward 


3 The Educational Leader, Vol. 1V, *2, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas, (October 1952) 
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the high objectives which we desire to achieve. We must start with mental 
health in the classroom to help bring us to the evolutionary level of ways 
to live together in peace and harmony. Because of what Guidance has done 
and is doing, a note of hope and optimism may soon replace that of mis- 
understanding and despair. It is tomorrow’s citizenry that we are shaping. 


ASCA News Briefs 


MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


A communication from Bill Murphy, hardworking membership chair- 
men, reports continued phenomenal growth. A state by state rundown 
shows that 13 states show a loss over 1957 (Arkansas, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Missippissi, Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin, Maine, District of Columbia, Deleware, and North Dakota). Two 
states show no gain (Rhode Island and South Carolina). Thirty four states 
show a gain in membership (Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Canada, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Vermont, Washington, and Wyoming). 

Total membership was actually 2,023 as of March 1, 1958. However, 
Bill tells me to add 100 to this total since these applications have been 
approved and are being processed. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP SUBSCRIPTIONS TO APGA 

C. C. Dunsmoor, Director of the APGA Personnel and Guidance Ad- 
vancement Program, has been doing a hurculean task in selling life mem- 
berships in APGA. Thus far ASCA, second largest branch in APGA, has 
lagged behind in life subscriptions. As of March 1, 1958 only nine members 
of ASCA had pledged life memberships. Mr. Dunsmoor feels we should 
show a 5% total for ASCA. We have a long way to go. Any- member of 
ASCA who is truly interested in the future of APGA and ASCA and other 
APGA divisions should seriously consider plegding a life membership 
immediately. The total life memberships has now reached 182. A goal of 200 
was set by Convention time. It is pointed out that life subscriptions are 
tax deductible and are payable in installments. Eventual goal is 400. 

It is also important to note that any ASCA member who feels he cannot 
subscribe for life may consider making a gift contribution toward the build- 
ing fund. Such gifts are also tax deductible. All ASCA members are urged 
to give this serious consideration. 


What Is Different About High School 
Counseling? 


HERMAN J. PETERS 


Associate Professor, Ohio State University 
AND 
Gait F. FARWELL 
Associate Professor, Ohio State University 


Counseling may be defined as a person-to-person interaction in private 
in which the counselor assists the counselee in adjusting to some concern 
or concerns. Most books concerning counseling are based upon college and/ 
or clinical counseling situations. However, two books, one by Glenn E. 
Smith and the other by Hamrin and Paulson, stand out because they 
focus attention upon counseling in the high-school setting. The question 
arises as to whether the data obtained from college and clinical case studies 
and research yield principles and procedures which are applicable to high- 
school counseling. Thus, the following issues are raised as suggesting useful 
questions rather than as stating differences between high-school and college 
counseling. Research findings that are available to substantiate or refute 
any such differences are scattered, and need to be published in a more 
accessible form. 

Some queries concerning high-school counseling are as follows: (1) Is the 
role of the high-school counselor less known to possible clientele than that 
of the counselor in a college or clinical setting? Though the students’ per- 
ceptions of the role of the counselor may vary from school to school, often 
it seems that students perceive the counselor only as a schedule maker, 
program producer, attendance checker and/or yearbook advisor. 

(2) Are most reported counseling studies based on counseling in well 
identified situations where the counseling center is identified with a more 
effective operating self or in the more diffuse situations found in high schools 
where the counseling office is identified with a smoother functioning school 
organization? The counselee in a college or clinical situation comes to the 
counselor with a purpose to change something. It is true that the counselee 
may not have insight into his problem, but he has faced the issue of ‘‘find- 
ing out something about or for myself.’’ High-school students either “drop 
in” to visit the counselor, or they are called in for a brief clerical maneuver, 
more often than not for programming, rather than for a serious considera- 
tion of the development of self. 
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(3) Within the college or clinical setting, is counseling more significantly 
related to the counselee’s next step in life than it is to the counselee’s next 
step within the high-school setting? Pressures of our society grow in ever- 
increasing force upon the individual to set a life direction. To many college- 
age students there is an apparent need to make choices with life long 
implications. This results in a greater focus upon “getting started” for 
youth and young adults than for high school students. Thus, it would seem 
that counseling is seen by many college students to be necessary as com- 
pared to the ‘‘all right if you do—all right if you don’t” attitude by many 
high school students. 

(4) Does the concept of authority permeate the entire high-school 
schedule to a significantly greater degree than it does the college or clinical 
setting? One has only to compare the various facets of high-school living 
with similar ones at the college level to realize the more rigorous and 
definitive lines of adult-directed movement in high schools as contrasted to 
student-directed movement in colleges. The concept of a more controlling 


and pervasive authority sure’ ust permeate the total high-school atmos- 
phere, even into the counselv: s office and thus have its bearing on counsel- 


ing procedures. 

(5) How does the maturation level of the high-school student affect the 
counseling process? One might hypothesize that the immature student will 
see less need for counseling and will respond less favorably to any overtures 
to assist him in his growth toward adulthood than will the mature student. 
Is counseling different, at least in part, because the student hasn’t yet 
learned sufficient knowledge to handle major changes in the direction of 
his behavior? Perhaps that idea is reflected in Jersild’s statement, ‘Too 
frequent doses of original thinking from others restrain what lesser portion 
of that faculty you may possess of your own. You get entangled in another 
man’s mind, even as you lose yourself in another man’s grounds.”’ 

(6) Is there a difference in counseling because the high-school student 
may see a personal difficulty as an event or a series of events rather than as 
a pattern of living which calls for examination? An interesting experience 
of one of the authors was to observe seven high-school students who were 
in a discussion of self. These students viewed their concerns as discrete 
events. Even though the problems had been checked on an inventory, the 
students seemed to view the problems as those of the moment rather than 
as concerns which might be developing into a pattern. To the author, it 
seemed probable that here a pattern was developing. 

(7) Does the high-school schedule and physical setting change the me- 
chanics of the counseling process? Experiential evidence leads the writers 
to state that most high-school schedules and physical facilities negate many 
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of the efforts of even the best trained counselors. The difficulty in schedul- 
ing appointments amid a packed academic program and a trolley car class 
schedule is known to many counselors. Therefore, the many time consum- 
ing procedures used in college and clinical counseling may, if attempted 
Within the high school, add only to the counselor’s frustration when he 
attempts to use them. 

(8) Does the high-school counselor have immediate responsibility to the 
school where the college counselor or the counselor in a clinic may have 
his immediate responsibility to the counselee? The school counselor is a 
responsible member of the total school program. It may be argued, and 
properly so, that the high school counselor has immediate responsibility to 
the school rather than the individual, especially in school-centered coun- 
selee problems. This may result in a much more limited range of socially 
acceptable choices for the student to use as a basis of adjusting to his con- 
cerns. This is in contrast to the possibility of wider choices (although each 
may be equally as difficult for choice as the fewer choices in high school) 
for the college age youth or adult. 

(9) Does the school counselor have imposed upon him a limit of the 
kinds of counseling problems discussed in contrast to the greater freedom 
of college and clinic counselors? Although the limits may be more or less 
from one high school to another, there are the cultural taboos which make 
it safer to omit the consideration of some of the serious concerns of students. 
Too, the re-enforced experiences of students as to what one discusses ‘‘at 
school” almost automatically form a mental set limited to a narrow range 
of human concerns. 

(10) Does the usual high-school counselor operate on a different pro- 
fessional level than the college or clinic counselor? The reader may reply 
that the answer is obvious. If so, then consideration should be given to 
the impact of professional level upon counseling approaches. 

The reader is cautioned that the authors do not mean to imply that 
counseling should be at a lower level in high school than in a college or 
clinic setting. On the contrary, the authors believe that levels of compe- 
tencies should be similar. However, with few exceptions, the guidance 
movement is still in its pioneering stages in many secondary schools and 
some have not yet made the discovery of an organized guidance program. 

The central theme of this article is that researchers in counseling should 
consider the two basic questions (1) ‘‘Are there significant differences in 
the counseling framework in high schools as contrasted to counseling in a 
college or clinic setting? (2) If so, what do these differences mean in terms 
of counseling procedures applicable at the high-school level?” Before trans- 
posing to high-scheol counseling principles and procedures based upon re- 
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search which has been conducted in college and clinical settings, it might 
be worthwhile to determine the adequacy and relevancy of such principles 
and procedures when applied in a high-school situation. Also, if the research 
reveals major differences then would it not seem likely that the guidance 
movement in the secondary schools would be enhanced through the appli- 
cation of directly relevant research findings? 


What Students Think of Career 


: Conferences 


James P. Hi. 


Supervisor of Pupil Personnel, Caroline County Schools, Denton, Maryland 


Much has been written about the value of career conferences or career 
days. One pertinent measure of the value of such an event would be indi- 
‘ated through student reaction. Frequently, students are severe critics but 
when comments are viewed in the light of ‘“‘constructive criticism” they are 
often invaluable. 

For the past several years Caroline County (Maryland) schools have 
had a combined career conference for its 10th and 11th graders. With an 
eye to improving the conference through getting student opinion, we have 
tried various techniques. One year a panel discussion was used as the clos- 
ing assembly of the conference. Other years the planners prepared questions 
which were guides for counselors in a ‘‘post mortem” held the next day in 
small groups in participating schools. Suggestions brought forth during 
these discussions were synthesized in written form and retained for use by 
the next year’s planning committee. Regardless of technique, it was felt 
that the preparation of the measuring instrument should be purposeful and 
fit into the over-all planning of the conference. 

This year it was decided to develop an evaluation questionnaire which 
would be distributed to and completed by as many participating pupils as 
possible. This was done, and 321 pupils completed questionnaires. One 
hundred seventy six (54.8%) were tenth graders and 145 (45.2%) were 
eleventh graders. 

In constructing the questionnaire, several phases of the activity were 
considered. Questions emphasized: (1) values of the conference to the 
individual student, (2) active participation taken by students, (3) prepara- 
tion which the student made for the conference, (4) student attitudes 
toward the place in his high school experience when this event should occur, 
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if at all, (5) and their attitudes toward certain techniques used in planning 
the conference. Ten questions were asked. All but one was identical for 
each grade. Since eleventh graders had attended a similar conference last 
year, one question was changed. Several questions required written answers 
and in questions 2, 3, 5, and 7 multiple answers could be given. 

Below are the questions together with student reaction to the conference, 

expressed in percentages. 
1. Did you think the conference was helpful to you? 
YES: 97.5% NO: 2.2% 
2. From what part did you get the most value? 
32.1% Keynote Speaker 
85.4% Small group conferences 
11.2% Meeting friends from other schools 
41.7 % Movies 
3. Check the active part you took during or before the conference. 
2.5% Member of planning committee 
11.5% Student chairman during conference 
57.6% Asked questions during conference periods 
21.5% Talked with consultant individually about occupation 
50.8% Was a listener, only, during group conferences 
. Has the conference changed any ideas you had about either occupa- 
tional group you chose? 

YES 38.6% NO 57.8% HOW? (Typical comments were: “It gave 
me a better outlook and understanding of the occupation I chose;”’ 
“Tn the Engineering group I decided that it would not be as easy 
to receive the training needed as I had expected;”’ “I think after 
hearing about the secretarial field, the more interested I am in 
that field. I learned many things that I had the wrong idea about 
such as costs and education;” ‘It stirred up a lot of questions in 
my mind about certain things which I want to find out more 
about;’’ and “I learned that in the two occupational groups that 
I went a person must have at least a high school education to get a 
good job.’’) 

5. Had you any information about your chosen occupational areas 
before the career conference? YES 93.5% NO 6.5% 
HOW? 70.7 % Reading about it 
58.9% Talking with someone doing that work 
18.4% Working part-time in that kind of work 
88.9% Studying about it in ninth grade occupations unit 
9.7 % Other (Typical “other” comments were: “I have sent 
away to different companies for information on my 
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subjects;” “Wrote to colleges offering this course 
of study for further training;’”’ and ‘Talking with 
the guidance counselor.’’) 

6. (FOR 10th GRADERS ONLY) Would you like to attend another 

career conference day such as this one next year? YES 98.3% 
NO 1.7% 
(FOR 11th GRADERS ONLY) If you were in this county as a 
10th grader, you probably attended a similar Career Day last 
year. 
a. Did you attend the same two occupational conferences both last 
year and this? YES 13.8% NO 69.0% 
b. Should this type activity be offered more than once while a per- 
son is in high school? YES 91.0% NO 6.9% 
c. Should attendance be compulsory? YES 57.9% NO 38.6% 
d. What could have been done at your school to help you get ready 
for this event? (Typical comments were: ‘“‘Something was done. 
We had discussions, we took aptitude tests, we were asked what 
we thought should be included in the conference;” “It could 
have been discussed more so the tenth grade would have had a 
better idea as to what was going to happen;’’ and ‘‘Could have 
met more often together to discuss the conference more.’’) 
e. What plans do you have as a follow-up to this event? (Typical 
comments were: “To look into the occupational field more 
thoroughly,” “I plan to see more people in this field of work. 
Perhaps get a part-time job this summer in that field of work.’’) 
7. The present guidance program provides this event for tenth and 
eleventh graders. In planning for your future-schooling or a job 
at what grade or grades would this type of conference be 
most helpful to you? Check at least one. __9, 10, —-11, —12. 
Results of this question appeared in fourteen different combina- 
tions involving all four grades mentioned. It appears significant 
that 90.3% of the students indicated some combination which 
included 10th, 11th, and 12th grades. 
8. Students from each school have worked with the guidance counselors 
in planning for this affair. Should this practice continue? YES 
98 8% NO 0.9% 

9. Students have been used as chairmen for the consultant periods. 
Should a student or a teacher be chairman? STUDENT 86.6% 
TEACHER 7.8 % 
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10. Other comments. This section was devoted to a considerable extent 
to criticisms and general comments about the various parts of 
the conference as well as about the consultants. Most remarks 
were constructive and carefully thought out. 


CONCLUSION 


After reviewing statistical data in this evaluation, the following general 
results should be emphasized. (1) An overwhelming majority felt that the 
conference was helpful to them in their planning for the future. (2) Although 
several different types of activities were planned for as part of the total 
day’s events, the biggest majority of students felt that the consultant 
periods were most beneficial to them. (3) More than half of the students 
asked questions during the consultant periods thus emphasizing their inter- 
est in what was being presented. (4) Despite their interest and active par- 
ticipation, only slightly more than one-third indicated that they changed 
any of their pre-conference ideas about the occupation. (5) The vast ma- 
jority had some information about their occupational choices. They had 
used several methods for securing this data, with reading about it and talk- 
ing to someone in the field of work as the two most popular techniques. 
(6) Interest in the conference and value to the student can be implied from 
the response made by the tenth graders for whom this was their first ex- 
perience. Better than 98 per cent wanted another such affair next year. 
Kleventh graders expressed their interest and feeling of value for the con- 
ference through their indication of need for such a guidance affair more 
than once during one’s high school experience. Ninety one per cent indicated 
such a need. Sixty nine per cent chose four different occupational areas for 
study as a result of the two years’ conferences which they attended. This 
too, it would seem, indicates effective use of this technique as an explora- 
tory guidance activity. Finally on this point, better than 90 per cent in- 
dicated they felt this experience should be held at some time during their 
senior high school career. (7) It has been our practice to have student 
participation in the planning and operation of the conference itself. This 
questionnaire substantiated the belief that pupils want some part in the 
planning, 98 per cent agree students should participate in the planning, 
and that students should help with conference administration, 86 per cent 
feel students should be chairmen of consultant periods. 

From these results, we believe this guidance activity has some positive 
results for young people as they plan for their future—schooling or jobs. 








Structuring the Interview 


JOSEPH ONDRUS 
Counselor, J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Illinois 


It has been stated by many counselors that man’s capacity for communi- 
‘ation is sadly inadequate which makes it necessary to try to capture that 
living experience in words. 

The question then arises as to what approach to use, especially in the 
initial interview. However, we must remember that the counselor is an 
important part of the interview especially as to what he does, his attitudes, 
and his basic concept of his role. If the counselor used a method, it must 
be in line with his own attitudes. He must have achieved respect for others 
in his own personality organization. 

In our counseling experiences at J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, 
Illinois, we have found the chief problem areas to be: school failures, voca- 
tional placement, college entrance, other adjustments to school work, and 
emotional problems. 

The vocational placement and college entrance interviews do not present 
any difficulty because they are mainly concerned with information but 
school failures, other adjustments, and emotional problems require skilled 
therapy. In high school counseling, the time element is important and one 
cannot adopt a laissez faire attitude and listen to the client without any 
guidance or on the other hand attempt to recognize and clarify the emotions 
which the client feels. 

Realizing this need for structuring the interview, the writer compiled a 
list of problems which seem to fit the problem areas of high school students. 
This questionnaire is handed to each student who comes in for an inter- 
view. The student is then told this questionnaire may identify his or her 
problems and will be held in strict confidence and will be discussed during 
the interview. The student then proceeds to identify his or her problems. 
The client thus lays the foundation for structuring of the interview. The 
client identifies only the problems he or she wishes to be discussed in the 
interview. It is then up to the counselor to structure the interview on the 
basis of the problems checked on the questionnaire. 
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Name aoe FO a ae ne eee te 
Underline year: Freshman—Sophomore—Junior—Senior Deidara 





WHAT ARE YOUR PROBLEMS? 
(Put an “‘X”’ before the problems which bother you NOW.) 


1. Losing my temper. 

—___. 2. Worrying. 
__. 3. Being left out of things. 
___. 4. Wanting to earn some of my own money. 
5. In too few school activities. 

___. 6. Going ‘‘steady”’. 

__. 7. Wanting a more pleasing personality. 

__ 8. Not enough time for recreation. 
__. 9. Shyness, timidity, feeling of inferiority. 
___10. No one to tell my troubles to. 

__11. Too easily discouraged. 

___12. Nothing interesting to do in my spare time. 
13. Disliking certain persons. 

__14. Trying to break off a bad habit. 


__15. Being ill at ease at social affairs. 
__16. Wanting to learn how to entertain. 
__17. Too little social life. 

___.18. Too much social life. 

___19. Don’t make friends easily. 


___20. Being treated like a child at home. 
___21. Being an only child. 
__22. Not being allowed to have dates. 
____23. Being criticized by my parents. 
___24. No place to entertain friends. 
25. Going with a person my family won’t accept. 
___ 26. Parents not trusting me. 
____27. Family quarrels. 





___28. Not liking school. 

___29. Made to take subjects I don’t like. 

___30. Carelessness. 

___31. Don’t know how to study. 

____32. Afraid to speak up in class discussions. 
33. Choosing best course to prepare for a job. 
34. Worrying about exams. 

___35. Wanting to quit school. 








___36. Being overweight. 

___37. Being underweight. 

___38. Not getting enough exercise 
39. Frequent illness. 
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_40. Frequent headaches. 
_.__41. Poor complexion. 
__42. Poor posture. 


___43. Needing information about occupations. 

___44. Restless to get out of school and into a job. 

ee 45. Getting needed education for chosen occupation. 
__46. Wanting advice on what to do after high school. 
__47. Not knowing what I really want to do. 

____48. Don’t know how to look for a job. 


The counselor must have confidence in the capacity of the student to 
understand and cope with his problems and should refrain from question- 
ing, interpreting, reassuring, encouraging, or suggesting. The counselor 
should be non-directive and think, feel, and explore with the client. 

We have found that in some instances the students hesitate to fill in the 
information at the top such as name and adviser; we usually tell them it is 
not necessary to fill in their name, etc., but the name is added after they 
leave the office so that the questionnaire can be properly identified and 
placed in the proper cumulative file. 

The student usually identifies his real problem before the end of the 
first interview and the setting is set for subsequent interviews. 

Occasionally the writer has come across the student who has built such 
a great wall of defenses around him that he professes to have no problems 
because this is quite a threatening situation to him and he wants to ter- 
minate his interview as soon as possible. Experience has proven that this 
student really has problems and is definitely in need of therapy. The coun- 
selor must be very non-directive in this situation so that the student 
realizes he is respected and understood. Probing, questioning, interpreting, 
or suggesting will only add to the silence of the client. 

The other extreme is the student who checks every problem and laugh- 
ingly claims every problem fits only to find that he or she really does not 
have any problems to worry about. 

The writer has experimented by skipping over some of the problems 
identified by a particular client, and in almost every instance, the student 
will speak up and ask, “‘What about the other problems I checked?” The 
client has structured the interview by identifying his or her problems and 
they expect each one to be brought into the interview. 

Some of the problems listed fall into the information class such as num- 
bers 43 through 48 which deal with vocational information. Numbers 28 
through 35 deal with school problems especially with school failures and 
by checking these the student is identifying a problem area which is very 
threatening to him. Since school failures are our number one problem area, 
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this category calls for skilled therapy on the part of the counselor. Num- 
bers 1 through 19 and 36 through 42 may be classified as other adjust- 
ments to school work but in some instances may be placed in the emotional 
problem category. Numbers 20 through 27 may be classified as emotional 
problems. The writer has found that whenever these problems are checked 
by a student, he or she are asking for definite help. Very few of the students 
check these problems because they are too threatening to them, however, 
in the course of the interview many of the problems eventually wind up in 
this category. These are dangerous areas and any direct counseling will 
immediately bring out the student’s defenses and create a block which may 
be extremely difficult to break down. These problems call for non-directive 
counseling; that of providing deep understanding and acceptance of the 
attitudes consciously held by the student at this particular moment. If we 
can provide understanding of the way the student seems to himself at this 
interview, he can do the rest. We must think in terms of the internal frame 
of reference rather than the external in interviews of this type. 

Number 36, being overweight, may not appear to be much of a problem 
and yet to some students, being overweight has created many emotional 
problems. One of my student clients when called in for an initial interview 
double checked this category. The student was quite obese and very con- 
scious of her weight. Her IQ was very good but her grades were only 
average. She wanted to belong but because of her appearance she was not 
accepted by the group she wanted to be a part of. Because of wanting 
recognition, she went out of her way to perform extra duties for every 
teacher she came into contact with and subsequently was labeled a “‘teach- 
er’s pet.”’ She did not participate in class discussions because of her weight 
complex and imagined that everyone was laughing at her. She came into 
her initial interview with a hostile attitude and her first question was, 
“What have I done, am I in trouble?” As the interview proceeded, she 
became quite pleasant but from her attitude it seemed that she expected 
the writer to assume a parental role who would shield her from harm and 
take over the guidance of her school life. However, through acceptance 
and understanding of her problem, she left the interview feeling much 
happier and asked for another appointment. I believe she has accepted her 
problem and has been doing much better in her school work as well as in 
extra curricular activities. 

Number 13, disliking certain persons, may seem like an ordinary prob- 
lem since we all have likes and dislikes, yet to some it may be very threaten- 
ing. A student was referred to me by the deans because of his expulsion 
from class. He checked this problem and indicated structure along that 
line. He disliked the boy to the side of him and a boy directly in back of 
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him. They annoyed him throughout the class so that he couldn’t think of 
anything but hitting them so that when called upon by the instructor, he 
would express his feelings against everyone. This was brought to the atten- 
tion of the instructor who had no idea this was going on. He tactfully 
changed the boy so that he was sitting near friends which immediately 
brought about a change in attitude as well as scholarship. 

Structuring of the initial interview is necessary in order to create the 
right psychological climate. The manner in which the student perceives 
the counselor in the first interview is very important. He may look upon 
the counselor as a parental figure, as a psychologist who will probe into his 
difficulties and make him over against his will, as an extension of the au- 
thority which referred him to the counselor, as the dean, or as one who will 
label him, look upon him as abnormal, or treat with little respect. A prob- 
lem sheet will structure the interview and the non-directive approach will 
bring about acceptance and understanding. 


Proof that ASCA is growing is found in our having to increase the press run of 
THE SCHOOL COUNSELOR. This means that we have hit near the 2000 mark. 
This is phenomenal growth but it cannot stop until all counselors-on-the job are 
affiliated with the national organization. 

* * ae 

The Editorial Staff of the Journal will welcome receipt of articles for future edi- 
tions. We are already planning for next Fall. Feel free to make suggestions. Our aim 
is to meet counselors’ needs. 

* * * 

The Journal wishes to express the appreciation of all ASCA members to Dr. 
Charles E. Cooper who worked so long and diligently to make the ASCA Program 
at the APGA convention in St. Louis such an outstanding one. 








Letters to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 

I was so impressed by the article “Drawing Wishes as a Technique for 
Elementary Counselors” by Burnett Z. Cooper that I passed it on to one 
of our art supervisors. She, being likewise impressed, tried this technique 
with a group of fourth graders with the following result: One little fourth 
grade boy went to work immediately after being told to ‘draw three 
wishes,” working furiously for a short time. Then, he stopped, scratched 
his head and began to squirm. Finally the little hand went up and when the 
supervisor recognized him the little fellow asked, “Whose picture is on a 
million dollar bill?” 

Sincerely, 

Davip L. Loonry 
Director of Guidance 
Dexter Public Schools 
Dexter, Missouri 


Dear Editor: 


I am a junior high school counselor. I recently read a copy of the School 
Counselor for January, 1958. Although I was aware of The American School 
Counselors Association I had no idea that the journal could be so informa- 
tive. The articles dealing with the school social worker and social agencies 
as they relate to guidance were excellent. I am requesting that my school 
order the journal for its professional library and I intend to become a 
member so that I can receive the journal regularly. 

Sincerely yours, 
DoroTHEA GROESINGER 
Counselor, Askley, Penna. 
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CALIFORNIA FEST DUREAD 
S916 HOLLYWOOD BLVD HOtiy wong 2.2084 


LOS ANGELES 28. CALIFORNIA 


May 1, 


Dear Stubborn School Student: 


We are very sorry that our tests give you a headache. 
We can only say that taking the California Test of 
Mental Maturity and the California Achievement Tests 
was probably well worth it. Worth it because with the 
results your teacher will know Just what to expect 

from you in the future and will be better equipped to 
help you with any difficulties you may have in read- 
ing, arithmetic, or language. We suspect, too, that 
your principal knew all about the seven years of 
development and research that went into the 1957 
Edition of these widely-used tests before he ever 
thought of asking your teacher to give them to your 
class. 

We're disappointed you didn’t give us your name and 
address so we could send you a complimentary bottle of 
Let's hope you came out all right on your 


aspirins. 
Thank you very much for writing to us. 


tests, though. 


Sincerely yours, 


Ethel M. Clark 
President 


EMC ingb 


* WE GET LETTERS 


SOME OF THEM EVEN C.0.0.! 
AND T) 
HIS IS THE ONLY Way WE COULD ANSWER THE YOUNG MAN (OR LADY) FR 
) FROM VIRGINIA 
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